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dillera of Peru, though less than 9,000 feet above the sea and
Jherefore exceptionally low for this part of the Andes, is useless for
a transandine railway, because two other ranges of equal height
have to be crossed before the valley of the Maranon is reached.

Sea routes consequently play an important part in communi-
cation between one part and another of those countries whose
populations are scattered along the coasts. Among these Brazil,
Chile and Peru are the chief. The two first of these have now
reserved their coastal traffic for ships of their own nationals,
thereby emphasizing the importance they attach to this means
of communication. In Brazil heavy goods make as straight as
possible for the nearest port, even if they are destined for some
other part of the country which, though lying at some distance,
can be reached direct by railway. They then move along the
sea-board till they come to a coastal point as near as may be to
the place for which they are intended. In other South American
countries also, besides those mentioned, coastal traffic is con-
siderable. Thus the hinterlands of a number of small ports in
Argentina, together with the Rivadavia petroleum field, are all
brought within the orbit of the trade centre in Buenos Aires;
and similarly in Venezuela the produce of a number of districts
facing the Caribbean Sea, including the coal from the Barcelona
field in the east, is concentrated coastwise in two or three lead-
ing ports. Ever since Europeans reached the New World, ships
have played an important part in the conquest and development
of the central and southern parts. It was by means of ships
that Francisco Pizarro bridged the gap between Panama and
Peru ; and by sea as much as by land was the independence of
both the Spanish and Portuguese colonies in South America won.

Railways began in South America in much the same way
as in Australia, namely as isolated lines acting as feeders to a
number of ports. Representing, as they did, a number of totally
distinct undertakings, generally under foreign management, no
thought was taken to secure uniformity of gauge. Now that
many of the lines have extended so far as to link up with one
another, the multiplicity of gauges simply aggravates the hin-
drances caused by physical obstacles standing in the way of
establishing an efficient transport service throughout the con-
tinent as a whole. Out of a total of some 90,000 kilometres in
1926, rather more than 50 per cent, was metre gauge, about
27 per cent, broad gauge (5 feet 6 inches), about 10 per cent,
standard gauge, and the remainder of miscellaneous gauges,
mostly narrow. A striking example of the disadvantages of
different gauges is afforded by the fact that the heavy exports
of coffee from the State of Sao Paulo in Brazil have almost all